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to fool it here.' * In good sooth/ says Harington, *I feared her
Majesty more than the rebel Tyrone, and wished I had never
received my Lord of Essex's honour of knighthood/ He found
everything in a disordered state:e the madcaps are all in riot, and
much evil threatened/ As for the Queen, eshe is quite dis-
favoured,, and unattired, and these troubles waste her much. She
disregardeth every costly cover that cometh to the table, and
taketh little but manchet and succory potage. Every new mess-
age from the City doth disturb her, and she frowns on all the
ladies.'' The many evil plots and designs have overcome all her
Highness' sweet temper. She walks much in her Privy Chamber,
and stamps with her feet at ill news, and thrusts her rusty sword

mt times into the arras in great rage__The dangers are over, and

yet she always keeps a sword by her table/ Harington some-
times needs to be taken with a pinch of salt: perhaps this is one
of the occasions.

The unrest soon passed, and a strange quiet replaced it. Cecil,
in June, commented on the unwonted peace in Court circles:
* the tree into which so many branches were incorporated, being
now fallen, all men that loved him repent their errors?. True,
Raleigh, with his henchman Lord Cobham, tried to dispute
Cecil's supremacy, thus fulfilling an old prophecy of Meg Rad-
cliffe, a maid of honour, that the anti-Essex pack would break.
But Elizabeth gave no countenance to Raleigh's * bloody pride *.
Though she did not share the people's antipathy to him, she
agreed in thinking him unfit to succeed an Essex. Robert Cecil
therefore ruled; the civil servant in unprecedented supremacy:
ability, but ability in how unexhilarating a personality! Faction
of the old heroic pattern died with its superb, its insupportable
exponent; and it almost seemed as if the soul of Elizabethan
England also departed. In the magical hands of the Queen,
Court rivalry had been a secret of glory and power; the intense
spirit of the age had been kindled at its flame. But in Essex it had
burnt with such fierceness as to consume itself, and now the
flame could not be relighted. Passion was spent; old age had
come. The people, with their enduring sorrow, helped to em-
the change. For once they were not fickle. Eighteen